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SEMI-APOLOGETICAL. 

Ir is the fate—perhaps we should say the habit— 
of such publications as THE PROOF-SHEET to get be- 
hind time; and we cannot recall an instance in which 
the publishers have had the grace to offer even a half 
apology on such occasions. In our dereliction, we 
have followed in the wake of the Advertiser, the Mes- 
senger, the Mirror, and other free typographical pub- 
lications. We deviate from their custom of silence, 
however, by saying a few words to our friends as to 
the causes which have so delayed our July number 
that we are forced to send it out, at this late day, in 
conjunction with our issue for September. 

Imprimis. We were never so pressed with business 
as during the months of May, June, and July, and 
so could not find time to prepare suitable specimen 
pages that might attract customers. 

Item. The summer, as you know, was very hot; no 
one, we apprehend, did more than he was driven to do. 

Item. Our senior is in California; and “when the 
cat ’s away ’’—— ‘‘the proverb is something musty.”’ 

Item. The editor-in-chief went to Dingman’s Ferry, 
on the Delaware. He came back much pleased, but 
very much indisposed——to work. 

ltem. Our Boy Tom felt it to be his duty to attend 
the Children’s Free Excursions at Fairmount Park 
and see that they were properly conducted. 

Jtem. Other members of our editorial corps have 
been languidly studying the political situation—and 
thus became dazed and good-for-nothing. 

Finally. We had enough to do without getting out 
THE PROOoF-SHEET. As it could wait, while orders 
could not, it waited. 

Having thus made a clean breast of the matter, we 
trust that our friends will so heartily admire our frank- 
ness as to be in excellent humor to be pleased with 
the double Proor-SHEET which we now present for 
their approval. 





WE commend to the attention of our readers the 
specimen pages of Modern Old Style which appear in 
this number. The regular fonts are put up in the 
same way as Roman letter; but we furnish old-style 
characters—the long /and its logotypes—both Roman 
and Italic, whenever ordered. 

The series of Lithographic Italic, on page 20, is a 
valuable addition to the styles of letter suitable for 
circulars, blanks, etc.; and the Chapel Text, on page 
18, will find many appropriate places on cards and 
in fancy job work. The Title Text Open, of which 


several sizes will be found on page 19, is the most suc- | 


cessful attempt yet made to produce by metal types 
the effect of copperplate or steel engraving. 
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THE HERALD-STANLEY-LIVINGSTONE 
EXPEDITION. 
Two names have suddenly been linked with the 
most extraordinary and enduring triumph of journal- 


‘ism. The conveyance of the news of the result of the 


battle of Waterloo to the London Times, hours before 
official dispatches were received by the British gov- 
ernment, the Crimean correspondence of Russell, the 
Solferino correspondence of Raymond, and the Grave- 
lotte cable telegrams of the 7'ribune all pale into insig- 
nificance when contrasted with the achievements of 
the James Gordon Bennett—formerly known as James 
Gordon Bennett, Junior—who has proved his right to 
rank as the worthy scion of an enterprising sire, and 
Henry M. Stanley, whose best claim to distinction up 
to a recent date was based on the fact that he had ex- 
hibited such enterprise, dash, and celerity in report- 
ing the incidents of the war in Abyssinia, in 1868, for 
the New York Herald, that the British government re- 
ceived important intelligence through his dispatches, 
in advance of its transmission to London by official 
couriers. 

We suspect that this hit in Abyssinia led up to the 
Stanley-Livingstone expedition. The qualities that 
commanded success in a field comparatively near to 
the scene of the late journalistic triumph naturally sug- 
gested that Stanley was the man to find Livingstone, 
if the Herald demanded the search. Abyssinia being 
disposed of, and no other work of marked importance 
demanding attention in that quarter of the globe, the 
intense popular and scientific interest in Livingstone’s 
fate, and in the vexed problem of the sources of the 
Nile, suggested the grand idea that the bounteous 
means of a great newspaper might be worthily and 
perhaps advantageously employed in the humanita- 
rian, scientific, and intellectual, but exceedingly diffi- 
cult, dangerous, and expensive, task of discovering 
the great African discoverer. 

Whether we are right or wrong in this conjecture, 
it is known that sometime in 1869—three years ago— 
James Gordon Bennett, Jr., sent a dispatch to Henry 
M. Stanley (then sojourning at Madrid, and engaged 
in the service of the Herald as a correspondent from 
Spain), summoning him to the Grand Hotel, at Paris, 
and that, after a brief colloquy, a roving commission 
was given to Stanley to interview Livingstone regard- 
less of expense. Twenty thousand dollars were placed 
at his disposal, and it appears from the subsequent 
statements of the African explorer to the British au- 
thorities, that it cost that sum to insure the success 
of the expedition. 

The first newspaper fruit of this project was a long 
letter from Stanley, dated at Zanzibar (an island on 
the eastern coast of Africa, a few degrees below the 
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equator), in the autumn of 1869, and published in the 
New York Herald. It contained a resume of the career 
of Livingstone, enumerated some of the difficulties 
likely to be encountered in the search for him, and 
announced an intention to prosecute that enterprise 
zealously and fearlessly. It also gave an intimation 
of the plan of operations. This contemplated—what 
was soon after set on foot—two Herald expeditions, 
so that if Livingstone escaped one determined news- 
paper emissary he would fall into the hands of the 
other. 

The problem that Livingstone had undertaken to 


solve being the discovery of the sources of the Nile, | 
the expedition with which Stanley was not immedi-, | 
ately connected set sail from a point near the mouth | 


of that river, and at last accounts it was wending its 
way southward ; so that if the great African explorer 
was fully successful, and undertook to sail triumph- 
antly to Cairo, he would be intercepted before he 
reached the domains of civilization, and the Herald 
would share the glory of his discovery. This is called 
the Herald Up-Nile Expedition; its expenses are borne 
in part by the Herald and in part by the Khedive of 
Egypt. Though it may turn out in the end that it will 
render to civilization, or, possibly, even to Livingstone 
himself, very important service, we dismiss it from 
further consideration here, our chief object in refer- 
ring to it being to indicate the completeness and extent 
of the arrangements made to accomplish the novel and 
gigantic task assumed by the Herald. 

From the autumn of 1869 to the spring of 1871, 
Stanley was busy in making appropriate preparations 
for his great enterprise ; helping to organize the Up- 
Nile Expedition; gaining varied information ; laying 
in a stock of supplies; studying the country into 
which he was about to plunge, and the untrustworthy 
men who were to become his associates in difficulty 
and danger. 

For nearly three years the Herald obtained a very 
scant return in news for its lavish expenditures. The 
fact was well understood that it had set an expedition 
on foot, but the chances of success in a field where so 
many others had failed were few; the prospects of 
discovering a lost man, who was probably dead, were 
desperate ; and that small portion of the public who 
thought at all of this enterprise, deemed it either a 
downright humbug or a piece of foolish extravagance. 
Even now, after all that has been accomplished, we 
cannot see how a lame and impotent conclusion could 
have been avoided if Bennett had not backed the un- 
dertaking with extraordinary liberality, and if Stanley 
had not been one of the rare living exemplars of the 
hopeful doctrine that in the bright lexicon of youth 
there is no such word as fail. 

Space will not permit us to recapitulate even the 
salient points of the matter which has constituted so 
large a portion of the contents of the Herald since the 
first of July, and furnished copy for all the news- 
papers of the world. It consists of a succession of 
cable telegrams ; correspondence from Stanley; letters 
from Livingstone to Bennett, to Earl Granville, and 
to various distinguished friends; together with com- 
ments of the press, huge maps of Africa, government 








dispatches, denials of the authenticity of Stanley’s 
reports, and proofs of their substantial correctness so 
plain and irrefutable that no intelligent and unpreju- 
diced person can read them without being thorough! y 
convinced that the bold correspondent found, saw, 
and relieved the intrepid African explorer. 

The story, asa whole, embraces glowing descriptions 
of thrilling incidents, a record of important scientific 
discoveries, the revelation of great possibilities for hu- 
man advancement, and the orgination of a plan for 
the annihilation of a remnant of the terrible African 
slave trade. 

Many of the elements that gave intense interest to 

the memorable voyage of Columbus, to the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, to Fremont’s explorations, to the 
search for Sir John Franklin, and to early African 
explorations, are united in the combined story of 
Stanley’s search for Livingstone, their intercourse 
with each other, and Livingstone’s account of his 
untiring labors, sufferings, dangers, and discoveries 
during the years that he was shut off from intercourse 
with the civilized world. It is more like a romance 
than a reality of the nineteenth century. 

The scene of operations comprises a vast territory, 
extending over from ten to fifteen degrees of latitude 
south of the equator, and trending west for from ten 
to fifteen degrees of longitude from the eastern coast 
of Africa. Into this region Livingstone plunged in 


1866, and he has been steadily at work ever since, 
| with a fair prospect of demonstrating that he is the 


real discoverer of the true sources of the Nile, and 
that they are located about two thousand six hundred 
miles (in a direct line) below the mouth of that river. 
A district close to the equator, extending over a dis- 
tance of from one to two hundred miles, remains to 
be explored, however, before all the mysteries of the 
Nile can be fully cleared up. After having tracked 
its tributaries (as he thinks) for a distance of six 
hundred miles, Livingstone is not the man to abandon 
his task before it is completed, since he received such 
unexpected and ample succour in the hour of his dire 
extremity. 

Independent of this hereulean labor, Livingstone 
penetrated the central point of supply for the slave 
trade maintained on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
having been baffled sorely by its agents on account of 
their fear that he would expose their iniquities, a feel- 
ing of just indignation for his personal wrongs, joined 
to commiseration for the unhappy people who are 
stolen from their peaceful homes, prompts him to de- 
clare that the suppression of the slave trade is infinitely 
more important than any geographical discoveries he 
can make; and there are good grounds for the belief 
that the intelligence he sent, through Stanley, to the 
British government, will soon lead to the overthrow 
of a diabolical system which now causes the capture 
of eighty thousand native Africans annually, three- 
fourths of whom are slaughtered, or perish by famine 
or disease, while one-fourth are sent as slaves to Zan- 
zibar, and thence to Asiatic markets. 

In arriving at these results, Livingstone, during six 
dreadful years, was exposed to the worst forms of dis- 
ease and danger during his wanderings in the land of 
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denhenti pane and canuibals. The story of his | 
struggles, discoveries, sorrows, and triumphs, is one 
of the most thrilling that was ever written. 

Stanley’s own relief trip contains ample material 
for a large book. Starting from Zanzibar, on the east- 
ern coast of Africa, in the spring of 1871, with an ex- 
pedition he had organized of about one hundred and 
forty men, made up of soldiers, and of porters who 
were necessary to carry bulky goods into the interior, 
he surmounted difficulties sufficient to appal the stout- 
est heart. The point he aimed at was Ujiji, about one 
thousand miles from the coast, which was chosen be- 
cause it was the place Livingstone had selected for 
the delivery of supplies forwarded by his English 
friends. 

During the journey, sickness, desertion, revolt, open 
and desperate war with one native chief, and extor- 
tions from many others, cast terrible shadows of dan- 
ger upon the path of the young explorer; but he 
bravely surmounted them, and on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1871, triumphantly entered Ujiji, with the Ameri- 


can flag flying at the head of the tattered expedition, | 
to become one of the heroes of the historic scene in | 


which, walking up to ‘‘a pale-looking, gray-bearded 
white man, in a red woolen jacket, who had upon his 
head a naval cap with a faded gold band,” Stanley 
said: ‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?’’ and received 
the laconic but triumph-assuring answer, ‘‘ Yes!’’ 

To understand fully why the Herald-Stanley-Liv- 
ingstone Expedition has resulted in the most extra- 
ordinary literary success of the age, the reader must 
become familiar with a variety of details which cannot 


be compressed within the restricted limits of this arti- | 


cle. 


some minds, to remove doubts of the authenticity of | 
Stanley’s reports; but it is evident that those who | 


regard his statements as a traveller’s idle tale, are in 


utter ignorance of the weight of the conclusive evi- | 


dence by which all the essential features of his world- 
moving story have been substantiated. 

The cynical reader may ask, “‘ What, after all, has 
this Herald Expedition accomplished?’”’ To sum up 
results in the briefest manner, we reply: 
only discovered Dr. Livingstone, after he had been 
spending six years in the wilds of Africa, but it 


has supplied him with all things necessary for the | 


continued prosecution of his scientific and humanita- 
rian labors to a successful conclusion; and it has 
brought back to civilization the written accounts of 
all that he has discovered and accomplished, so that 
if the enterprise upon which he is now engaged proves 
fatal, the fruits of his herculean labors from 1866 to 
1872 will not perish. The Herald can justly claim a 


large share in the glory of rescuing the record of Liv- | 


ingstone’s toils; for he repeatedly complains, in his 


letters to the British government, of the unreliability | 
of the channels of communication he had previously | 
tried ; and there are good reasons for the belief that | 


if his correspondence or papers had fallen into the 
hands of the traders who usually convey intelligence 
from Ujiji to the coast, they would have been de- 
stroyed. If the information of which Stanley was the 
bearer had not reached the confines of civilization, 


This sort of knowledge is even necessary, with | 


It has not | 


| the world might hie suentael, for centuries wen come, 
| in ignorance of many important facts bearing upon 
| the old problem of the sources of the Nile; in ignor- 
ance of the existence of a fertile and healthy country 
which may become the future home of many Euro- 
pean and Asiatic emigrants; and in ignorance of the 
cruelties of a barbaric slave trade, which the United 
States, Great Britain, and France are at this moment 
endeavoring to destroy, in consequence of the infor- 
mation furnished by Livingstone through Stanley. 

These solid triumphs are worthy of the best genius 
of American Journalism. 





THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870-7 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘* THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.*? 
ARTIOLE FOURTEENTEH. 
| THE DAY; an Eventne Paper. Motto: “Truth without 

Fear.”’ Daily evening newspaper. Folio; six columns; 

size, 2029% inches. Lewis C. Casstpy, Proprietor; Jas. 

S. CHAMBERS, Publisher. Office northwest corner of Sixth 

and Chestnut streets. Price, one cent. Type used: Minion, 

Nonpareil, and Pearl. Printed on a Hoe eight-cylinder 

rotary press. 

In the summer of 1869, ALEXANDER CUMMINGS de- 
termined to establish in Philadelphia a first-class daily 
| morning newspaper to be sold for one cent. He was 
| the founder of the Hvening Bulletin—the oldest of the 

afternoon papers—and had had large and varied ex- 
| perience in the newspaper business during thirty 
Associates in the enterprise were soon found, 
| and a large capital was subscribed which it was confi- 





| years. 


| dently expected would be sufficient to make the paper 
| suecessful. The premises at the northwest corner of 
| Sixth and Chestnut streets were leased, and a consid- 
erable sum was paid to induce the prompt removal of 
| tenants in possession. An eight-cylinder press and a 
complete outfit of new material were purchased, the 
office was handsomely and conveniently fitted up, and 
on Thursday, November 4, 1869, the first number of 
THE Day was issued as a morning newspaper. It 
had been long before announced, and much interest 
was felt, especially in newspaper circles, in Mr. Cum- 
| mings’s new paper. 

Considering the low price at which it was to be pub- 
lished, the preparations for the ushering forth of the 
new journal had all been on an extensive scale, and 
the Introductory gave promise of a newspaper of ex- 

| ceptional value. We quote a few passages :— 


To-day we give to Philadelphia a new newspaper. Enter- 
ing into no rivalry—certainly no offensive rivalry—with ex- 
| isting journals, we propose to furnish to this community, 
| whose intellectual necessities are growing with its material 
| growth, a new organ of independent opinion. ° 

We say clearly and emphatically, in advance, that this 
paper is pledged to early and practical reconstruction, and 
the restoration of the Southern States, under their neces- 
sarily altered social organization, to the cordial brotherhood 
| of the American Union. 


The Introductory further treats of the probable sec- 
tional change in political power that will occur under 
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the new apportionment of representatives based upon 
the census of 1870. ‘‘ Political power,’ the writer con- 
cludes, ‘‘ unquestionably will pass from East to West.”’ 
It is argued that New England’s domination will pass 
away, and that the sympathy of the agricultural South 


with the agricultural West will ‘“‘render the position | 


of the agricultural Middle States more precarious.”’ 
Tn such an event, THE Day pledges itself to stand by 
the interests of the Middle States, to preserve fealty 
to Pennsylvania, and especially to the local interests 
of Philadelphia. Not only was it proposed to print 


all current news and to take an active part in the | 


political discussions of the day, but special attention 
was to be given to the interests of pure literature. 


It is the design of the proprietors of this paper, if their 


enterprise is attended with the success they anticipate, to 
devote much attention to the cause and interests of pure 
literature, and to make its columns especially attractive in 
this respect. . . . Without meaning offence to any one, 
we regret to say that literature, in its high sense, has never 
had justice done to it at the hands of our local journals. It 
is postponed, if not neglected. 


Enough has been said to indicate that the publishers | 


designed to issue a newspaper that would require a 
liberal expenditure of money and rare talent in all its 
numerous departments ; preéminent talent, indeed, 
for these multiform subjects were all to be considered 


in a paper containing but twenty-four short columns. | 


The problem to be solved was whether it could be pro- 
fitably published at one cent a copy. The theory of 
the projector was that such a newspaper would in a 


short time command an immense circulation, and that | 


this in turn would bring large advertising patronage 
at compensating rates, and other collateral support. 
In many respects this is purely an arithmetical prob- 
lem. Theascertained outlay must be weighed against 
the possible gain. 
mined upon, there must, in the first place, be ‘‘ given: 
unlimited capital.’’ 


THE Day began its career with a full and able corps | 
of editorial writers, which included, as occasional con- | 


tributors, several of the foremost scholars of Philadel- 
phia. For afew months from the beginning, Charles 
N. Pine was the principal editor, until M. H. Cobb, 


of Tioga county (now Assistant United States Trea- | 
surer at the Mint), who had been engaged for this | 


position a long time before THE Day was started, was 
ready to enter upon its duties. Mr. Pine, however, 
was continued as an editor of the paper, and was thus 
engaged most of the time during the administration 
of Mr. Cummings. Besides Messrs. Cobb and Pine, 
Messrs. D. Brainerd Williamson, Lawrence W. Wal- 
lazz, and Harry Brown were regularly engaged as 
assistant and news editors, and editorial articles were 


If the experiment be then deter- | 


| furnished by William B. Reed, Joseph J. Reed, and 
| a number of other gentlemen not immediately con- 
nected with the paper. But the editorial work event- 
ually devolved entirely upon Messrs. Cobb, Pine, and 
Williamson, and the local staff. 

The City Department was in charge of William P. 
Cunnington, assisted by Robert A. Welsh, M. F. Lobo, 
and William Long. T. H. Tharp was, as he stillis, legal 
| reporter. The Financial Department was conducted 
| by Stephen N. Winslow and William F. Palmer, of the 
Commercial List, and remains under their care. James 
G. Thompson (now publisher of the Beaufort, S.C., Re- 
publican), who was a stockholder, sometimes assisted 
| inthe news department and wrote editorial paragraphs. 
In the Business Department, THE Day had the ser- 
| vices of JAMES S. CHAMBERS, one of the stockholders, 
| who had acquired large newspaper experience during 

the eighteen years that he had been connected with 

the Evening Bulletin—first as foreman and afterwards 

as one of its proprietors and business manager. The 
| general management of the enterprise was in the 
hands of Mr. Cummings. 

Thus fitted out and officered, THE Day entered 
upon its course. It was in many respects an admira- 
ble journal, its editorial department especially giving 
evidence of great vigor and ripe scholarship. But it 
lacked tact and judgment in the general manage- 
ment, and thus failed to secure the confidence of the 
advertising community. After expending over ninety 
thousand dollars on the experiment of publishing 
| such a morning newspaper at one cent, the original 
proprietors were compelled to abandon it, and the 
establishment was purchased by Lewis C. Cassrpy, 
| in January, 1872. 

Shortly afterwards (February 5th), THE Day was 
converted into an afternoon newspaper, and Mr. Cham- 
bers assumed full control of the business department. 
| Under the new management, expenses have been ma- 
| terially curtailed, and strenuous efforts have been 
made to popularize the paper. The editorial depart- 
ment still maintains the ability for which it has been 
noted; and, on the whole, THE Day has become a 
livelier journal than before. Short pungent articles, 
especially on local topics, more frequently appear, and 
the paper has been better adapted for ready sale by 
| newsboys through whom the bulk of the edition of an 
| afternoon one cent newspaper must be distributed. 
Since its change to an evening paper, THE Day has 
| been edited by C. N. Pine, and the local department 
| has been under the charge of Robert A. Welsh, who 

has been connected with this journal, without inter- 
ruption, since its commencement. Joseph M. Wolff 
assists in the editorial department as gleaner of mis- 
cellaneous and news matter. 





The long and oppressive summer through which we 

have just passed has militated against the interests 
of THE Day since its new departure as an afternoon 
paper. Even under this disadvantage, we are happy to 
learn that it is now on a paying basis. It will shortly 
appear in a new outfit of handsome type, and, with 
the revival of business, we may fairly anticipate that 
it will soon become as completely successful in a busi- 
ness point of view as it has been as a lively and attrac- 
tive newspaper. 


MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Who is yonder poor maniac, whose wildly fixed eyes 
Seem a heart overcharged to express? 

She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs; 

She never complains, but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress. 


No pity she looks for, no alms doth she seek ; 
Nor for raiment nor food doth she care: 
Through her tatters the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On that withered breast, and her weather-worn cheek 
Hath the hue of a mortal despair. 


Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day, 

Poor Mary the Maniac hath been: 
The traveller remembers who journeyed this way, 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 

As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 


Her cheerful address filled the guests with delight 
As she welcomed them in with a smile; 

Her heart was a stranger to childish affright, 

And Mary would walk by the Abbey at night 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 


She loved, and young Richard had settled the day, 
And she hoped to be happy for life ; 

But Richard was idle and worthless, and they 

Who knew him would pity poor Mary and say 
That she was too good for his wife. 


*T was in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night, 
And fast were the windows and door ; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright, 
And, smoking in silence with tranquil delight, 
They listened to hear the wind roar. 


“’'T is pleasant,”’ cried one, ‘‘seated by the fireside, 
To hear the wind whistle without.” 

“What a night for the Abbey!” his comrade replied ; 

**Methinks a man’s courage would now be well tried, 
Who should wander the ruins about. 


“T myself, like a schoolboy, would tremble to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear, 
Some ugly old abbot’s grim spirit appear— 
For this wind might awaken the dead!” 


**T’ll wager a dinner,”’’ the other one cried, 
“That Mary would venture there now.” 
“Then wager and lose!” with a sneer he replied ; 
“*T’ll warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 
And faint if she saw a white cow.” 


‘* Will Mary this charge on her courage allow?” 
His companion exclaimed with a smile; 
**T shall win—for I know she will venture there now 
And earn a new bonnet, by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle.”’ 
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With fearless good humor did Mary comply, 
And her way to the Abbey she bent; 

The night was dark, and the wind was high, 

And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 
She shivered with cold as she went. 


O’er the path so well known still proceeded the maid, 
Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight ; 

Through the gateway she entered, she felt not afraid, 

Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 


All around her was silent, save when the rude blast 
Howled dismally round the old pile ; 
Over weed-covered fragments she fearlessly passed, 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last, 
Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 


Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near, 
And hastily gathered the bough; 
When the sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear, 
She paused and she listened intently in fear, 
And her heart panted painfully now. 


The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head ; 
She listened, nought else could she hear ; 
The wind fell; her heart sunk in her bosom with dread, 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near. 


Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear, 
She crept to conceal herself there: 

That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud shone clear, 

And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appear, 
And between them a corpse they did bear. 


Then Mary could feel the heart-blood curdle cold ; 
Again the rough wind hurried by; 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold, 

Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled,— 
She felt, and expected to die. 


“Curse the hat!’ he exclaims. ‘‘ Nay, come on till we hide 
The dead body,” his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in safety pass on by her side, 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 
And fast through the Abbey she flies. 


She ran with wild speed, she rushed in at the door, 
She gazed in her terror around ; 
Then her limbs could support their faint burden no more, 
And exhausted and breathless she sank on the floor, 
Unable to utter a sound. 


Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 
For a moment the hat met her view; 

Her eyes from that object convuisively start, 

For—what a cold horror then thrilled through her heart 
When the name of her Richard she knew! 

Where the old Abbey stands, on the common hard by, 
His gibbet is now to be seen; 

His irons you still from the road may espy: 

The traveller beholds them, and thinks with a sigh 
Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 


o_o 


THE TEACHER AND THE STATESMAN. 


THERE is a certain moral grandeur popularly as- 
| eribed to the doctrinaire which is denied to the states- 
|man. There are few politicians who receive the 
| unreserved admiration accorded to those who have 
done nothing but write books, or yielded their lives 
to the advocacy of a single cause. The doctrinaire— 
the propounder of a fixed set of opinions—advises 


| 
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mankind, but does not undertake to manage them. 
Through a long series of years he may publish his 
convictions with pertinacious uniformity, without 
hindrance and without responsibility. Such consis- 
tency is sometimes contrasted with the wavering tac- 
tics of the statesman, to the unfair disadvantage of 
the latter. A statesman sets himself to lead a people, 
and is less careful to entertain them with his private 
convictions than to discover what principles they are 
inclined to accept and to commit to practice. The doc- 
trinaire’s business is to proclaim what is true, whether 
men hear or reject; the statesman’s is to ascertain 
and recommend what is practicable. The statesman 
is often compelled to defer his private judgment to 
popular prejudice, and to rest content with bending 
what cannot be broken. These reserves are insepara- 
ble from statesmanship, nor need they involve dis- 
simulation. A statesman, being a practical man, 
regards all speech as lost labor which is not likely to 
be reproduced in action. There is, as all know, a 
base statesmanship, which does not aspire to lead 
from good to better, but which panders to popular 
folly for selfish ends. Of this we do not speak. We 
merely note the fact, that the consistency of the doc- 
trinatre is an easy virtue compared with the states- 
man’s arduous art. The first ¢el/s what is right; the 
other persuades millions to do it. A statesman who 
has led with any credit a free people, has necessarily 
encountered difficulties and temptations of which the 
solitary student has had no experience, and possibly 
no conception.—CHAMBERS. 


es 


A LAW REPORT. 


DOE ON THE DEMISE OF ROE, VERSUS ROE ON THE DEMISE OF DOK. 


THIS was a case of ejectment. Gabble (Q.C.) for 
plaintiff.—This is a clear case of ouster (Shower, 2); 
but if the tenant in possession disputes the title of 
tenant in tail, he cannot plead laches (Campbell, 1). 
In this case the remainder man was regularly let in, 
but the widow cannot now claim dower (Blackstone, 
3). Suppose the mortgagee had been anxious to fore- 
close, then plaintiff must have been guided by the rule 
in Shelly’s case ( Adolphus and Ellis, 6). Here there 
is nothing of the kind. If defendant takes anything, 
it is in the character of tenant in reversion after the 
possibility of issue extinct (Shower, 1). 

Thumpus (Sergeant) contra.—Doe takes only a chat- 
tel interest, or, at most, a base fee (Taunton, 6). The 
court must presume that the outstanding term is satis- 
fied (Hast, 6). The rule is not now as Coke laid it 
down, for Mansfield (C. J.) declined taking it up. 
This is a case of common ouster. Doe walked in as 
trustee, and was kicked out in tail. There is no relief 
for him at common law (Bracton). The door was 
shut upon him by defendant’s son, and the parent is 
not answerable for the act of the boy (Chitty). 

Judgment was now delivered by the court. 

Mither (C.J.)—This is an uncommon case. Doe 
was never regularly in, nor was Roe regularly out. 
Both took as devisees of the same testator. The case 








in Shower cannot guide us here, though the rule laid 
down has been recognized. I do not think there is 
much in the objection to the widow’s claim of dower, 
though I see I have got it upon my notes. A mort- 
gagee may suffer by laches, but then the defendant 
should have pleaded the tort. There is nothing of this 
on the record, and the verdict must go accordingly. 

Puny (J.)—I am of the same opinion. My brother 
Thumpus has referred us to Bracton. I know the 
point in Bracton, and have decided it twice the other 
way. But here I think the rule in Shelly’s case comes 
in and carries the verdict. 

Twaddle (J.)—There are four points in this case ; 
three of them amounted to nothing, and the fourth 
has been conceded. The laches ought to have appeared 
on the pleadings. There cannot be a use upon a use 
(Sanders), but a trustee may take by the common 
law, which the statute, Jac. II., c. 14, did not inter- 
fere with. The provisions of the act removed much 
abuse, and the eighty-fourth is a particularly whole- 
some section. Here these questions do not arise, and, 
as the rule is clear, the verdict must follow it. 

Shiver (J.)—I am of the same opinion. 


———_—_—__+2e______. 


(From the American Encyclopedia of Printing.) 
JOB LETTER. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


UNDER this head may be grouped all styles of print- 
ing-type, except Roman and Italic. This classification 
may not be regarded as strictly accurate. The types 
used for titles of books, ete., are generally known 
among printers as Title Letters, while the letter used 
on newspapers for the headings of articles is known 
as Head Letter, and that used in advertisements as 
Display Letter. Nevertheless, all the styles of type 
used on newspapers and in books are also employed 
in the other kinds of printing which are generalized 
as job-work ; so they may all fairly be included under 
the head of Job Letter. 

The smallest size of job letter made in the United 
States is Pearl, and the largest metal type is Twenty- 
one-line Pica, equivalent to three-and-half inches. 
Wood type, however, is made as large as One-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-line Pica, and as small as Two-line 
Pica. Being less costly than metal type of large size, 
it is generally employed when letters of six-line Pica 
(one-inch) or larger are required. The chief advan- 
tage of large metal type is its superior adaptation to 
printing on the surface of fine enameled cards, etc. 

In no one particular is the contrast between the 
printing of the present day and that of earlier periods 
more marked than in the difference between the great 
variety of faces and sizes of type now used and the 
meagreness of the assortment of job letter possessed 
by the printers of former generations. There was no 
lack of talent among the early type founders, nor of 
disposition to exercise it; but it was displayed only 
in varying the faces of letter used as text, in cutting 
the characters of foreign languages, and in making 
flowers, borders, ete. Job work, as now understood, 
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had no existence, and they were not called upon to 
devise fanciful styles for the plain ab c’s of the English 
alphabet. It required the multifarious demands of 
plain and ornamental job printing, united with the 
modern facilities for cheap and rapid production, to 
incite modern type founders to call into existence 
the bewildering variety of beautiful creations which 
adorn their specimen books, and subsequently give 
force and elegance to thousands of printers’ products 
which were unknown half a century ago. 

Rees’s Cyclopedia (published in 1819), in its article 
on Printing, contains specimens of the printing types 
of noted British founders of that day, in which faint 
streaks of the dawn of the new era appear. The list 
includes several varieties of Script, several styles of 
five-line letter, several sizes of open letter, one speci- 
men called ornamented, which is only moderately em- 
bellished, and Blacks of various shapes and sizes, most 
of which had probably been originated for use in the 
text of the black-letter books of former times. A few 
years later, Hansard, in his Typographia, denounced 
as typographical monstrosities several new faces that 
did not conform in their proportions to his notions of 
propriety. In sorrow and in anger he said :— 

“One of these is called Antique or Egyptian, the 
property of which is, that the strokes which form the 
letters are all of one uniform thickness! After this, 
who would have thought that further extravagance 
could have been conceived? It remains, however, to 


be stated that the ingenuity of one founder has con- | 


trived a type in which the natural shape is reversed 
by turning all the ceriphs and fine strokes into fats, 
and all the fats into leans!’’ 

The Antiques and French Clarendon of the present 
day are improvements on the ‘‘monstrosities’’ that ex- 
cited Hansard’s ire. His work was published in 1825, 
and this may be taken as the date of the introduction 
of the style of letter named Antique, which now exists 


in many varieties, and is a standard job letter in daily | 


use in every printing office. Script type had been in- 


troduced long before, and Didot, the eminent French | 


founder, had cast it as large as eleven-line Pica. The 


Didots were also probably the first to introduce fancy | 


letter. Their earliest styles were called Gothique, 
Biitarde, Coulée, and Ronde. 

The Specimen Book of Binney & Ronaldson, of Phi- 
ladelphia, issued in 1812, contained only six styles 
other than Roman and Italic, and but twenty-two 
sizes. In 1815, D. & G. Bruce, of New York, issued 
specimens of their type, consisting of fifteen plain 
faces from Pearl to Great Primer. They did not seem 
to think it worth while to show whatever job letter 
they had. The Specimen Book of Johnson & Smith, 


of Philadelphia, issued in 1834, exhibited thirty-four | 


styles and one hundred and fifty-five sizes. This 
number includes the larger sizes of Roman and Italic, 
all the ornamented letter, and many fonts of wood 
type. As this book contained not only the styles pro- 
duced by Johnson & Smith, but also selections from 
other founders, it may be regarded as presenting a 
close approximation to all the varieties of job letter 
made in the United States when it was issued. 

There are now made in the United States more than 


two hundred radically different styles of job letter, 
besides about the same number which receive the 
common name of Ornamented, though each differs 
from the other. Including size and style, the varieties 
of metal job letter now in use far exceed two thou- 
sand, exclusive of Scripts, which number more than a 
hundred. Among the two hundred styles which have 
been called radically different, many differ as widely 
within themselves as from other distinct families. For 
example, the style called Antique is thus varied— 


ANTIQUE ANTIQUE 
ANTIQUE ANTIQUE 
ANTIQUE 


The difference in Gothics is quite as marked— 


COTHIC GOTHIC 
GOTHIC GOTHIC 


Including, then, the varieties that exist among types 
simply called Ornamented, the American printer has 
nearly a thousand different styles of job letter from 
which to make a selection when fitting out his office. 
This is independent of wood type, which varies as 
much in style as metal type, and, by the scope which 
it affords in size, may be extended to more than twenty 
thousand distinct alphabets. 

Job Letter may be conveniently divided into Plain, 
Fancy, Text, and Script. The first includes such styles 
| differing from Roman and Italic, as present regular 
forms without ornament. Fancy Letter includes all 
| types highly ornamented or of grotesque or irregular 
| shapes. Text Letter includes the Blacks of the early 
| founders, in the original and in all their numerous mo- 
| dified forms. Scripts are those types which are made 
| to represent modern handwriting. 
| 








The later forms of plain job letter—as Antiques, 
Lightfaces, Gothics, ete.—are generally more graceful 
| than the earlier; and the fancy letter made within 
| the last ten years has nearly banished from use that 
| made previously. New styles follow each other with 
marvellous rapidity, and it requires a severe draught 
| on the printer’s pocket to enable him to possess all the 
new and beautiful types with which the type founder 
| constantly tempts him. 
| The most tasteful and useful of the fancy job letters 
now in use have been originated in the United States, 
and of both plain and fancy the variety is much greater 
here than in any other country. This is the case be- 
cause our founders, in addition to the large number of 
styles originally produced by themselves, quickly and 
| generally appropriate all new styles made elsewhere. 
| This is accomplished either by purchasing drives from 
| foreign founders, or by making electrotype matrices 
from type. 

The purpose of the numbers attached to the names 
of different types is frequently misapprehended. A 
number simply denotes the order in which the founder 
who adopts it made the type to which it is attached. 
| Thus, the Antique No. 5 of one founder may be iden- 
| tical with the Antique No. 2 of another. That is, it 
may be the fifth variety of Antique made by the one, 

and therefore called by him No. 5, and the second 
variety of Antique made by the other, and therefore 
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called by him No. 2. It is important that the printer | 


in ordering type should be careful to specify the num- 
ber, if any is attached to the type he desires ; and, as 
almost every printing office is now supplied with spe- 
cimens from various founders, he should also state 
from whose specimens his selection is made. WHEN 
ORDERING SORTS, A SAMPLE TYPE SHOULD ALWAYS 
BE SENT. When these precautions are taken by the 


printer, the type founder will rarely make a mistake | 


in filling the order. 

The common name of Ornamented was for a long 
time given to nearly all fancy letter, the different 
styles being designated only by numbers. To such 
an extent was this carried, that one type founder still 
has on his list forty-four different styles having the 
common name of Two-line Pica Ornamented, and dis- 
tinguished from one another, in title, only by Nos. 1 to 
44. Under this arrangement the name of a type con- 
veys no idea of its distinctive character; and, as each 
founder uses different numbers, according to the order 
in which he makes a given style, the whole matter of 
ornamented letter is very confusing. Latterly, how- 
ever, the nomenclature of job letter has been much im- 
proved. When a new style is now produced, the type 
founder generally gives it a specific name, by which 
it soon becomes known to the printer. Thus, while 
Pica Ornamented No. 4 may mean a dozen different 
letters, made by as many different founders, no well- 


informed printer has any difficulty in recognizing Pica | 
Philadelphian, Pica Rimmed Shaded, Pica Engravers’ | 


Open, Pica Phidian, and various other late styles. 

It is to be regretted that this excellent plan is be- 
coming deranged by the anxiety of some founders to 
make it appear, by the names they adopt, that they 
are introducing a new style, when in fact they are 
only reproducing what others have previously made. 
Thus, the Oblique Shaded of some founders is the 
Bank Note Italic of others; French Clarendon ap- 
pears also as Egyptian; Fantail is identical with 
Arcadian, and so forth, until there is danger that the 
printer will soon be as completely confused by the 
various specific names for the same styles of type as 


he has been by the multiplicity of ornamental letters | 


distinguished only by numbers, which are varied by 
each manufacturer. 

This is a matter of much importance to printers, 
and type founders owe it to their customers to adopt 
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must be forged, garbled, suppressed. Scandals, loath- 
some and cruel, must be devised and sent upon their 
slimy way. Private interests must be trampled upon, 
the domestic relations must be outraged, and person- 
alities must swam like noisome insects. Where is 
the candid acknowledgment of faults in candidate or 
party that need correction? Where the courteous 
recognition of a virtue in an adversary? Where 
the manly retraction of a charge disproven?—sim- 
ple duties of a true manhood, and probably natural 
enough to most of these very same writers in their 
private capacity. Shall a sign be made, or a word be 
spoken at the dictates of sentimentality or morality 
utterly out of place in polities, that they may chance 
to give a small advantage to the enemy? Not if the 
campaign paper knows itself. But too much upon 
an unsavory subject. Let all necessary exceptions 
be excepted ; but your genuine, unadulterated, ‘‘im- 
mensely effective’? campaign paper—take note, the 
universe !—is our darling abomination. We neither 
trust nor delight in the mowing imps that grin and 
chatter so smartly up and down its columns. But we 
have underrated the comprehensiveness of the litany. 
The campaign paper is already there, and we adopt 
the petition which implies it: ‘‘From all blindness of 
heart; from pride, vainglory, and hypocrisy; from 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness— 
Good Lord deliver us !”—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


eatin 


CHILDREN’S FREE EXCURSIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA has long been celebrated, not simply 
for the number of her charitable enterprises, but for 
the manner in which they are practically carried into 
effect. During the month of August, 1872, another 
leaf was added to her philanthropic laurels—a leaf 
that will not fade. We refer to the Children’s Free 
Excursions, which, from the first moment of their 
mention, laid violent hands upon popular favor, and 
were sustained with a liberality not less enlarged than 


| voluntary and cheerful. 


an unvarying nomenclature for job letter; at least for | 


that hereafter designed. A fair, rational, and effec- 
tive plan would be for them to enter into an agree- 


original maker shall be adopted by all subsequent 
manufacturers. 


—_——__ -+ se 


CAMPAIGN PAPERS. 


THE campaign paper is an arena at whose entrance 
gentlemen lay aside their courtesy, upright men their 
truthfulness, and Christians their charity—for the 
nonce. An end is to be attained; the election must 
be won; and ‘‘all is fair in politics.’ 


These free excursions originated in New York, and 
to the New York Times belongs the credit of having 
first proposed them in this country. But the honor 
of fully developing the happy idea was reserved for 
Philadelphia ; and here, too, the press was the great 
promotor of the beneficent undertaking. The object 


| of those whose sympathies, money, and services were 


enlisted in this noble work was essentially the same 
ment that the specific name given to any style by the 


in both cities. The great popular heart was suddenly 
and strongly impressed with the fact that in all great 
cities there exists a class of human beings in whose 


| behalf less had perhaps been done than for any other. 
| The friendless orphan and the indigent lame, halt, 


blind, and deaf; the hopelessly infirm and even the self- 
degraded had had provision made for them. Homes 
and asylums for the protection and relief of these un- 


| fortunates may be found everywhere ; but for hard- 


working mothers with their puling infants, compelled 


| by the stern decree of poverty to find homes in pent-up 


Facts must be | 


distorted, manufactured, boldly falsified. Documents | 


rooms located in filthy, ill-ventilated courts and alleys, 
no sympathetic hand had been: outstretched. The 
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weekly mortality bills of New York and Philadelphia | 


during the past summer told a fearful story. Young 
children were swept away by scores and hundreds, 
until so appalling had the infant death-rate become 
that humanity shuddered. Then went out the ery, 
‘“*What can we do for these perishing infants?’”? Some 
good people in New York suggested the giving of free 
excursions as a means of relief, and a thousand noble 
hearts promptly responded to the appeal for means to 
‘arry the thought into effect. 

In New York the sum raised for the purpose aggre- 
gated nearly $19,000. In Philadelphia, without any 
other appeal than that there were in our midst thou- 
sands of infants perishing for want of pure air, fully 
$15,000 was contributed in money and articles essen- 
tial to the successful management of the excursions. 

We have said that to Philadelphia was reserved the 
honor of fully developing the idea of children’s free 
excursions. This was the case, not because there was 
less earnest feeling on the subject in New York than 
here, but because of the want, in that city, of a well- 
digested system in the selection of the children, and 
the absence of the peculiar facilities enjoyed by Phila- 
delphia in regard to suitable grounds for the accom- 
modation of the excursionists, and in the means of 
transportation to and fro. 

A brief statement of the system adopted in Phila- 
delphia may prove interesting and perhaps instructive 
and suggestive where similar enterprises may be un- 
dertaken. The Executive Committee having deter- 
mined upon the time when an excursion should take 
place, and the number to be permitted to participate, 
the tickets were given in charge of a committee of 
ladies and gentlemen, by whom the city was districted, 
and to whom was delegated the duty of ascertaining 
the whereabouts of mothers with infants—especially 
with sickly ones. To all such, tickets were tendered, 
the only restriction being that the children, unless 
invalids, should be under five years of age; this rule, 
however, was not strictly enforced; and the benefits 
of the excursions were given to nearly all applicants. 
These tickets entitled the holders to transportation 
by railroad to and from Rockland—one of the most 
delightful places in Fairmount Park; to an excursion 
by steamboat on the Schuylkill ; to refreshments dur- 
ing the day; and to tickets for the city passenger 
ears on their return home. A single ticket carried 
a mother with babe in arms, entitling the holder to 
double rations at the various lunches. For the other 
excursionists a ticket for each person was requisite. 
Coupon refreshment tickets, entitling those receiving 
them to three lunches during the day, were distributed 
to the holders of excursion tickets in the cars, between 
the railroad depot on Broad street and Rockland. 
Three separate lunches were furnished each day. 
The first, at ten o’clock, consisted of. buttered rolls, 
sweet buns, plain confections, nicknack crackers, and 
peaches when in season. The second, at noon, con- 
sisted of ham and tongue sandwiches, pure milk, and 
grandmother’s gingerbread. The third was at three 
o’clock, when ice cream and sponge cake were served. 
In addition to these, tea was given to the mothers at 
one o’clock. <A ‘Low Diet’’ department was also 


organized, at which preparations of farina, corn starch, 
tapioca, beef tea, and boiled milk were served out to 
mothers with infants, upon ticket requisitions from 
the physicians in charge. 

Seven stands or booths were erected at suitable 


| shady spots on the grounds, each designated by a 


special colored flag. To each stand a committee of 
three was assigned, and to this committee refresh- 
ments were sent in bulk from the main booth for dis- 
tribution. The coupon refreshment tickets, corres- 
ponding in color with the booth flags, were distributed 
in equal numbers, and, at a signal from a horn, those 
holding red tickets repaired to the booth with the red 
flag, those with blue to the blue, and so forth. Here, 
passing in front in single file, they were rapidly sup- 
plied with refreshments. 

By this simple method a company of twenty-eight 
hundred persons—the number on the grounds at the 
last excursion—were divided into parties of four hun- 
dred each in less than three minutes, and all served 
with rations in less than twenty minutes, without the 
slightest disorder or confusion. 

A corps of physicians was in attendance upon every 
excursion, a hospital tent being set apart for their 
special use. This tent was provided with a chest of 
medicines, cot-beds for invalids, and everything else 
necessary for the relief of pain or suffering. A number 
of other tents were supplied with beds on which in- 
valids could repose, or infants be laid when asleep. 

A committee on amusements provided the children 
with swings, hoops, kites, balls, croquet, and other 
means of diversion ; while the committee on the care 
and selection of children joined with the juveniles in 
their games, which were enlivened by the band of 
musie which accompanied each excursion. Exhibi- 
tions were also provided on several occasions, and at 
the last excursion Signor Blitz—who is as noted for 
his love of children as for his skill in natural magic— 
volunteered his services, and twice during the day 
astonished the little ones with puzzling feats, and set 
them wild with mirth by his humorous ventriloquism. 

A tent, in which were large tubs filled with water, 
was erected on the outskirts of the grounds, for the 
use of mothers with small children. At various points 
tubs filled with ice water for drinking purposes were 
placed. These were refilled as frequently during the 
day as occasion required. 

It will thus be seen that nothing that thoughtful 
men and women could conceive necessary to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the little ones and their care- 
takers was left undone. Neither pains nor expense 
was spared, and as a natural result the whole of the 
fifteen excursions, in which over twenty-one thousand 
children, with their mothers and nurses, participated, 
were splendid successes; and, what seems almost mar- 
vellous, nota single accident occurred toanyone. And 
now let us briefly sum up the quantity of refreshments 
provided, the number of persons entertained, and the 
total cost of these excursions. 

As already stated, over twenty-one thousand chil- 
dren and care-takers participated in the fifteen excur- 
sions, for whom the following refreshments were pro- 
vided: 24,745 sandwiches, 25,322 bags of candy and 





10 
crackers, 12,700 buttered rolls, 2433 pounds of candy, 
72 baskets of peaches, 40 pounds of tea, 3850 quarts of 


ice cream, 1930 pounds of sponge cake, 3600 pounds | 


of gingerbread, 2872 pounds of nicknack crackers, 


6614 quarts of milk, 3381 loaves of bread, 13,656 sugar | 
buns, 633 pounds of butter, 3297 pounds of ham and | 


tongue, 13,200 pounds of ice, and 300 pounds of sugar. 


These articles were all of the best quality, the aggre- | 
gate cost, including erection of stands, culinary uten- | 
sils, cartage, medicines for the medical corps, and | 


paid assistants in the refreshment department, being 
$5619.58. 


So judiciously were these excursions conducted, that, | 
though provision was made for four thousand more | 
children than attended them, the total amount ex- | 


pended was considerably less than ten thousand dol- 


lars, leaving twenty-eight hundred dollars in the hands | 
of the committee. This sum is to be invested, and will | 
be applied next summer to the purpose for which it | 


was given. In addition to this, articles to the value 
of five hundred dollars are stored for future use. 
These happy results are largely due to the fact that 
these free excursions were inaugurated by the PRESS, 
and had throughout the hearty support of that potent 
power. Not only was its influence used to promote 


them, but the money and—still more valuable—the | 
personal service of publishers and editors were liber- | 


ally given to insure their success. No charge was 
made for advertising, card and paper-makers gave all 
that was needed of their stock, and the printing of the 
tickets, ete. was done gratis. 

We have elsewhere taken occasion to speak in, we 
trust, fitting terms of the greatest of newspaper enter- 


prises—the Herald-Stanley-Livingstone Expedition; | 


and we have no little pleasure in being able to record 
at the same time that the press was honorably con- 
spicuous in the successful execution of a most humane 
enterprise for the relief of home suffering. 


aS 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF WILLIAM AND 
MARGARET STAVELY. 


A RARE, pleasant, and interesting celebration took 


place at Lahaska, Bucks county, on the evening of | 


August 27th, 1872, being the fiftiéth anniversary of 
the wedding of Mr. William Stavely and Miss Marga- 
ret Sheed, who were married at Philadelphia just a 
half century before. A large number of descendants, 


relatives, and friends assembled at the beautiful home | 


of this venerable couple, and testified by kindly con- 
gratulations and graceful offerings the love and esteem 
they bore to their host and hostess, who, in God’s pro- 
vidence, have for so many years walked the path of life 


lovingly together. The occasion was truly a Golden | 


one. It was rich in all that makes life a blessing. Rich 


in evidences of material prosperity ; rich in manifes- | 


tations of affection; rich in tributes of esteem; rich 
in memories of well-spent lives; and, above all, rich 
in that calm contentment in the present and in that 
trustful hope for the future which spring from a set- 
tled Christian faith. 

Mr. William Stavely, who is thus blessed in the 
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| 


| autumn of life, is among the oldest and most honored 
| printers of Philadelphia. He is a descendant of one 
| of the earliest settlers of Maryland, and was born in 
| Shrewsbury parish, Kent county, on the 23d of June, 
1800. At the age of fifteen he came to Philadelphia, 
| and learned the printing business with Thomas T. 
| Stiles, publisher of the True American, and with John 
H. Cunningham. On attaining his majority he pur- 
chased the establishment of Mr. Cunningham, and, 
though his means were small, his industry and ability 
| enabled him to extend the business rapidly. He soon 
became one of the foremost printers of the city, his 
specialty being work for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

In October, 1823, Mr. Stavely began to print the 
| Philadelphia (afterwards) Episcopal Recorder, then 
published by Sheldon Potter, a brother of the late 
Bishop Alonzo Potter. He afterwards became the 
publisher of the paper, which was continued by him 
and his successors as a weekly paper until 1866. 

In 1839, Mr. James 8S. MeCalla was admitted to a 
partnership, and the firm became Stavely & MeCalla. 
The business steadily increased, and in 1854 they were 
| able largely to increase their facilities, and to take up 

commodious quarters in the granite building erected 

by the late Dr. Jayne, on Dock street below Third. 

Seventeen years ago, Mr. William Stavely retired to 

his beautiful estate in Bucks county, which he pur- 

chased in 1839, and where he has resided since that 
time. Here he has lived in quiet enjoyment, honored 
by his neighbors as a kind and faithful friend, an 
upright citizen, and a devout and liberal Christian 
gentleman. He has always taken an active interest 
in the welfare of the Episcopal Church, of which he 
has been a communicant since 1834. Many parishes 
in Philadelphia and Bucks county are largely indebted 
for their prosperity to his labors and his bounty. 
Mr. Stavely withdrew from business in 1855. In 1863, 
| his nephew, Mr. J. Thomas Stavely, was admitted as 

a partner, and the firm became McCalla & Stavely. 

These gentlemen have vigorously prosecuted the busi- 
| ness established by William Stavely. They are the 
| publishers of the Episcopal Register, a weekly paper, 
| and of the piscopal Recorder, which is now issued 
/ monthly. They are also the printers of The Keystone, 
a Masonic weekly, and of the Commercial List, of which 
| they are part owners. These publications are models 
| of typographical excellence, reflecting great credit on 
| the firm that produces them. They are also very 
largely engaged in printing for the Episcopal Church. 
| For many years they have produced annually the mil- 
| lions of almanacs which are issued by Dr. D. Jayne 
| & Son, in not less than twenty-four languages. The 
| immense amount of printing required by the extensive 
seed house of David Landreth & Son has also fallen a 
ripe plum into their lap. 

On the 19th of May last, the establishment of Messrs. 
McCalla & Stavely was entirely destroyed by the dis- 
| astrous fire which occurred in Jayne’s Building, on 
Dock street. Their loss was heavy—beyond their in- 
| surance; but in a few days they were reéstablishing 
themselves at their present location, northeast corner 
of Sixth and Commerce streets. Here they already 
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have in operation eleven presses of the latest and 
most improved styles, and have more than repaired 
the damage done by the great fire. 

We are glad to be able to make this brief notice of | 
this enterprising house at the same time that we ex- 
tend congratulations on the occasion of the Golden 
Wedding of the gentleman by whom it was founded 
fifty-one years ago. 


THE ONE GRAY HAIR. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


THE wisest of the wise 
Listen to pretty lies, 
And love to hear them told ; 
Doubt not that Solomon 
Listened to many a one— 
Some in his youth, and more when he grew oid. 
I never sat among 
The choir of Wisdom’s song; 
Yet pretty lies loved I, 
As much as any king, 
When youth was on the wing; 
And (must it then be told?) when youth had quite gone by. 
Alas! and I have not 
The pleasant hour forgot, 
When one pert lady said— 
“©, Landor! I am quite 
Bewildered with affright ; 
I see (sit quiet now!) a white hair on your head!” 
Another, more benign, 
Drew out that hair of mine, 
And in her own dark hair 
Pretended she had found 
That one, and twirled it round; 
Fair as she was, she never was so fair! 


eo 


THE STATE OF THE TRADE. 


UNDER the above title, Mr. Theo. L. De Vinne, of 
New York, has recently published a dispassionate and | 
very able review of the economic questions involved | 
in the proposed reduction in the hours of labor and | 
increase in rates of wages in the printing business. 
With the industry for which he is remarkable, Mr. | 
De Vinne has collected a vast amount of information 
upon the subject, and the figures which he presents 
will do much to correct many erroneous impressions 
among employers and journeymen as to the profits of 
the printing business, and as to the actual increase 
that has been made in wages and in the prices of fin- 
ished work during the past ten years. To no one is 
the typographical literature of the United States more 
largely indebted than to the talented and painstaking | 
author of the pamphlet before us. 

We have not space for a suitable notice of this | 
essay. Our object is simply to call attention to the | 
fact that it has been published, and to say that it | 
deserves the careful perusal of all who are interested | 
in the questions of which it treats. It is printed by 
Francis Hart & Co., Nos. 12 and 14 College Place, | 
New York, from whom copies may be obtained. 


MISCELLANEA. 
Newspapers in California, 

WE are indebted to Mr. John F. Uhlhorn, of Sacramento, 
for a complete list of the newspapers published in Califor- 
nia. The list comprises thirty daily and one hundred and 
forty-one weekly papers. Of these there are published at 
San Francisco no less than ten daily and thirty-eight weekly 
papers. 

The Origin of Ladies’ Stays. 

STays were first invented by a brutal butcher of the thir- 
teenth century as a punishment for his wife. She was very 
loquacious ; and finding nothing that would cure her, he put 
a pair of stays on her in order to take away her breath, and 
so prevent, as he thought, her talking. This cruel punish- 
ment was inflicted by other husbands, till at last there was 
scareely a wife in all London who was not condemned to 
wear stays. The punishment became so universal at last 
that the ladies in their own defence made a fashion of it, 
and so it has continued to the present day. 


ee 


Muffins. 

WE know very little of muffins previous to Johnson's time. 
They are supposed to have been invented by a Scotch physi- 
cian, who was attached to the suite of a German count who 
came over with George I. He gave the receipt for nothing 
to a baker, on condition of his providing him with the ad- 
dress of all his customers. The bargain was faithfully carried 
out. The baker died extremely rich, and the physician also. 


- 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

... The Typographic, which was perhaps the handsomest 
typographical magazine ever issued, has been discontinued 
for want of adequate support; a result which is regretted 
by every one connected with THE PROOF.SHEET. 

...A Sansom-street printer, tired of waiting for a font he 


| had ordered, sent the firm the following morceau, which Old 
| Teddy thinks “ Bates onything he iver read!” 


Oh! where may I seek for that Brevier 
Which is shown in your book so noble and clear? 
Methinks it is numberéd “6” quite plain; 
If 1 don’t get it soon the firm shall be slain. 
Now, what do you think of the reply ?— 
I did n't know you was a poet; 
You'd better far been born a géat! 
The Brevier will be over this ‘ere very day, 
Provided you doent the subscriber slay. 
No more, my sweet Sweet-William, from 
Your Faithful Servant, 
OUR BOY TOM. 
...AT a ladies’ temperance meeting, not long since, one of 
the members remarked that the temperance cause had been 
a blessing to her; ‘‘for,’’ added she, “I slept with a barrel 
of rum for ten years; but now,” she continued, her eyes 
brightening, “‘since my husband signed the pledge, I have 
a MAN to sleep with!’ Then all the spinsters present laid 
their hands on their hearts, and sang—Amen! 
...A MAN, stopping his paper, wrote to the editor: “I 
think folks ottent to spend their munny for payper, mi dad 
diddent and everybody sed he was the inteligentes man in 


| the country and had the smartest family of boiz that ever 


dugged taters.”’ 


... IRASCIBLE OLD GENTLEMAN. What do you call this con- 
founded stuff? WatTEr. It’s bean soup, sir. OLD GENT. No 
matter what it has been; it’s hot water and grease now. 


... AN Irish advertisement reads: “If the gentleman who 
keeps a shoe store with a red head will return the umbrella 
of the young lady with the ivory handle, he will hear some- 
thing to her advantage.” 
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LONG PRIMER OLD STYLE, No. 2. 





FAIRMOUNT Park, at Philadelphia, is the most extensive, and in 
natural advantages the most attractive, of the pleasure-grounds © 
of Europe and America. It borders and includes the Schuylkill 
River for a distance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a 
tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. It begins at 
Fairmount, a point on the Schuylkill distant about one and a 
half miles from the Centre Square of the city, and terminates 
at Chestnut Hill, on the Wissahickon, a distance of nearly four- 
teen miles. Of the two principal sections of this Park, the one 
bordering the Schuylkill contains 2240 acres. ‘The one border- 
ing the Wissahickon contains 450 acres. ‘The entire Park com- 
prises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access to its several 
portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and one hundred 
miles of road-way, paths, and connections. ‘The Park contains 
a large number of native and foreign trees, shrubs, and vines, 
with a great variety of indigenous flowers. A catalogue of trees 
‘in the Schuylkill section gives 34,000, ranging between eighteen 
and twenty-seven feet in circumference; under eighteen feet, 
seventy thousand; and of hard-wood shrubs and vines, two 
hundred thousand. ‘The dense character of the woodland along 
the Wissahickon has prevented any absolute calculation; it is 
estimated that there are over two hundred thousand trees in this 
section; it is heavily wooded for the distance of six miles. Its 
principal river, the Schuylkill, has an average breadth of a 
quarter of a mile; in some of its portions winding so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of broad lakes, at others showing a full 
silent flow for long distances. ‘The Wissahickon is one of if 
not the most remarkable of all known waters, as a type of the 
purely romantic in scenery. ‘The Park has, besides, twenty 
small streams, tributaries of these; also a medicinal spring and 
many others of pure cold water—in some places found bubbling 
through the greensward, in others trickling down the rocky hill- 
sides. It has every variety of scenery—cascades, green and 
wooded islands, meadows, uplands, lawns, rocky ravines, high 
hill summits, and open fields. ‘The Park has also the remains of 
the primeval forests as they stood in the days of the aborigines, 
and old historic mansions which connect the present era with 
the days prior to the Revolution, and preserve the memory of 
the greatest statesmen, jurists, and heroes of America. The 
main carriage road from the Park entrances passes on the left 
hand a considerable elevation in terraces planted with lines of 
trees. This elevation was originally a rocky summit, covered 
with the primeval forest, and called Faire-Mount, the name it 
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LONG PRIMER OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


THE SACRIFICE OF VIRGINIA. 


Ou, how I loved my darling! ‘Though stern I sometimes be, 

To thee, thou knowest, I was not so. Who could be so to thee? 
And how my darling loved me! How glad she was to hear 

My footstep on the threshold when I came back last year! 

And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown, 

And took my sword and hung it up, and brought me forth my gown! 
Now, all these things are over,—yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays; 

And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 

Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 

The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua’s marble halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come. See how he points his eager hand this way! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the prey! 
With all his wit, he little deems that spurned, betrayed, bereft, 
Thy father hath in his despair one fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 

Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the slave ; 
Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow,— 

Foul outrage which thou knowest not, which thou shalt never know. 
Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more kiss ; 
And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this. 
With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 

And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died. 
Then for a little moment, all people held their breath; 

And through the crowded Forum was stillness as of death; 

And in another moment break forth from one and all 

A cry as tf the Volscians were coming o'er the wall. 

Some with averted faces, shrieking fled home amain; 

Some ran to call a leech; and some ran to lift the slain; 

Some felt her lips and little wrist, tf life might there be found; 
And some tore up their garments fast, and strove to stanch the wound. 
In vain they ran, and felt, and stanched; for never truer blow 
That good right arm had dealt in fight against a Volscian foe. 
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SMALL PICA OLD STYLE, No. 2. 
FAIRMOUNT Park, at Philadelphia, is the most extensive, 
and in natural advantages the most attractive, of the plea- 
sure-grounds of Europe and America. It borders and 
includes the Schuylkill River for a distance of over seven 
miles, and the Wissahickon, a tributary stream, for a dis- 
tance of over six miles. It begins at Fairmount, a point 
on the Schuylkill distant about one and a half miles from 
the Centre Square of the city, and terminates at Chestnut 
Hill, on the Wissahickon, a distance of nearly fourteen 
miles. Of the two principal sections of this Park, the one 
bordering the Schuylkill contains 2240 acres. The one 
bordering the Wissahickon contains 450 acres. The entire 
Park comprises nearly 3000 acres. It will require for access 
to its several portions more than fifty miles of carriage road, 
and one hundred miles of road-way, paths, and connections. 
The Park contains a large number of native and foreign 
trees, shrubs, and vines, with a great variety of indigenous 
flowers. A catalogue of trees in the Schuylkill section 
gives 34,000, ranging between eighteen and twenty-seven 
feet in circumference; under eighteen feet, seventy thou- 
sand; and of hard-wood shrubs and vines, two hundred 
thousand. The dense character of the woodland along 
the Wissahickon has prevented any absolute calculation ; 
it is estimated that there are over two hundred thousand 
trees in this section; it is heavily wooded for the distance 
of six miles, Its principal river, the Schuylkill, has an 
average breadth of a quarter of a mile; in some of its 
portions winding so as to present the appearance of broad 
lakes, at others showing a full silent flow for long dis- 
tances. The Wissahickon is one of if not the most remark- 
able of all known waters, as a type of the purely romantic 
in scenery. The Park has, besides, twenty small streams, 
tributaries of these; also a medicinal spring and many 
others of pure cold water—in some places found bubbling 
through the greensward, in others trickling down the rocky 
hillsides. It has every variety of scenery—cascades, green 
and wooded islands, meadows, uplands, lawns, rocky ravines, 
high hill summits, and open fields. The Park has also the 
remains of the primeval forests as they stood in the days 
of the aborigines, and old historic mansions which connect 
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FROM THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI. 


THEN straight into the city of the Lord 

The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Angel’s sword, 
And through the streets there swept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call death. 
Meanwhile the Angel staid without, and cried, 
Come back! To which the Rabbi's voice replied, 
No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 

- I swear that hence I will depart no more! 

Then all the Angels cried,—O Holy One, 

See what the son of Levi here hath done! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 

And in Thy name refuses to go hence! 

The Lord replied,—My Angels, be not wroth; 

Did e’er the son of Levi break his oath? 

Let him remain; for he with mortal eye 

Shall look upon my face and yet not die. 

Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 

Heard the great voice, and said, with panting breath, 
Give back the sword, and let me go my way. 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered,—Nay! 
Anguish enough already has it caused 

Among the sons of men. And while he paused 

He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air,—Guive back the sword! 
The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel,—Swear 

No human eye shall look on it again; 

Bui when thou takest away the souls of men, 
Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 

Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord. 

The Angel took the sword again, and swore, 

And walks on earth unseen forevermore. 
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PICA OLD STYLE, No. 2. 


FarrMount Park, at Philadelphia, is the most exten- 
sive, and in natural advantages the most attractive, 
of the pleasure-grounds of Europe and America. It 
borders and includes the Schuylkill River for a dis- 
tance of over seven miles, and the Wissahickon, a 
tributary stream, for a distance of over six miles. 
It begins at Fairmount, a point on the Schuylkill 
distant about one and a half miles from the Centre 
Square of the city, and terminates at Chestnut Hill, 
on the Wissahickon, a distance of nearly fourteen 
miles. Of the two principal sections of this Park, 
the one bordering the Schuylkill contains 2240 acres. 
The one bordering the Wissahickon contains 450 
acres. The entire Park comprises nearly 3000 
acres. It will require for access to its several por- 
tions more than fifty miles of carriage road, and 
one hundred miles of road-way, paths, and connec- 
tions. The Park contains a large number of native 
and foreign trees, shrubs, and vines, with a great 
variety of indigenous flowers. A catalogue of trees 
in the Schuylkill section gives 34,000, ranging be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-seven feet in circumfer- 
ence; under eighteen feet, seventy thousand; and 
of hard-wood shrubs and vines, two hundred thou- 
sand. The dense character of the woodland along 
the Wissahickon has prevented any absolute cal- 
culation; it is estimated that there are over two 
hundred thousand trees in this section; it is heavily 
wooded for the distance of six miles. Its principal 
river, the Schuylkill, has an average breadth of a 
quarter of a mile; in some of its portions winding 
so as to present the appearance of broad lakes, at 
others showing a full silent flow for long distances. 

The Wissahickon is one of if not the most remark- 
able of all known waters, as a type of the purely 
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CHARACTER OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


GrirFitH. This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honor. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting— 
Which was a sin—yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little: 
And, to add greater honors to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 


KatHaRINE. After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honor from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honor. Peace be with him! 
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Pica CHAPEL TEXT. 


Ohe Ford is full of Compassion and Mercy 
Wise Qen lay up Fuowlgdye, but the Qouth of the Hootish is near Destruction 
Hrcopt the Foord keep the City, the Watchman waketh but in Vain 


GREAT PRIMER CHAPEL TEXT. 


Grand THumination off Saint Peter's 
August Assemblage of Gaydinals for Gestion off Sovereign Pontiff 
Amposing Procession off Roman Feclysiastigs 


TWwo-LINE SMALL Pica CHAPEL TEXT. 


Anteresting Religions Gathering 
Houteenth Annual Camp Deeling at Qirtha's Vineyard 


Commodions and Comfortable Arcommadistions 


Two-LINE ENGLISH CHAPEL TEXT. 


iat Ohrishanily 




















rorat bowment of Ohayitable Cretitutions 
Damgrons Bequests and Donati 
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Two-LinE ENGLISH TITLE TEXT OPEN. 


Seriong Aerangentent of the Sine of| the Dini | 
A Vlantamonr’g Al ometic Sailure 


Tw T Pr x Price, $5.80 


A evrible  repiation of Areatons Pelievers 


Sensational Aumonncement 


OUBLE PARAGON TitLe Text OPEN, Price, $5.30 


‘A stonishing pe Soretelling: 
Breathless IExpectation, 


E TEXT Op 


Ayvilliant Auroral Sciniillation: 
Aleteori¢ Showers 
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Pica LitHOGRAPHIC ITALIC. 18 A, 50 a—$10.70 


BIBLICAL SHLECTIONS 


Poverty and shame shail be to him that refuseth 
twrstruction,; but he that regardeth reproof shall be 
honored. man shall be satisfied with good by 
the frutt of his mouth; and the recompense of a 
man’s hands shall be rendered unto him. Hatred 
stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins. 


GREAT PRIMER LITHOGRAPHIC ITALIC. 16 A, 36 a—$13.75 


PROVERBS OF SOLOMON 
It is better to dwell in the corner of 
the housetop, than with a brawling 


woman tm awide house. dA reproof 
ertereth more trnto a wise man than 
an hundred stripes into a fool. 


DOUBLE SMALL Pica LITHOGRAPHIC ITALIC, 10 A, 24 a—#11.70 


WISDOM AND HOLLY 
Dead flies cause the ointment of the 
apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savor. So doth a little folly him 
that us tr reputation for wisdom. 
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—h. Hoe & Company’s 


PATENT 


lachine 














THIS MACHINE, WHICH WE HAVE JUST COMPLETED, IS SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, AND STRONG. 


It prints with ink on paper or wrappers at the rate, including all necessary stoppages, of about THREE 
THOUSAND AN HOUR, and, if desired, may be run at a much higher speed, without getting out of order or 
injuring the type. 

The names are set up in long narrow galleys, holding fifty or seventy-five each, and, after inking with a 
hand-roller, these are placed successively in the channel of the table and are pushed along by the apparatus 
until each name in turn has come under the impression lever. 


The machine indicates a change of post-office or any other point by the stroke of a bell, and by an easy 
adjustment prints addresses varying in length from one to three lines. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


R. HOE & CO., 
Printing Press, Qachine, and Saw Qanufacturers, 


Nos. 29 & 31 Gold Street. NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES E. JOHNSON & COMPANY’S 


News Ink, for fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
“« Power Presses (Drum Cylinder) .15 to .20 
“Hand Presses 

Book Ink........+. ecece 


460 ete 30, .40, .50, .75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft oid 


+. -40, 50, .75 


Red, for cards or paper.........2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 
Scarlet Red 

Deep Red.... 

Lake... ccc ccccce 

Carmine ........... 

Ultramarine, fine 
TING io 0a sik oisecaccensse 
Light Blue... 

Dark Blue.. 

SPOOR a 0 cccc cccs cosveccces ce 

Green, deep dark 

Paris Greee .. 0.00 cccccccccccccccceccces 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 


Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy 
Scientific American Ink 
American Agriculturist Ink .... 

Job Ink, extra quick dryer ........1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange).........1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
WRUICE, 2.0 ccccccccce cccccccccccccccccs cccccechO, 18 
OR ci dacescéceecesaceecsssis 1,00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (Brown, Yellow, Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
BAGMAD o os cce ccccccccvetecosece cecccsees Bocce. 1.50 


TIRED OE OE Gina cccckcce excesses 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 


ANALINE INKS. 
5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
16.00, 24.00 
sone 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
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Job Ink, for dry and calender paper, will not 

set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink...... 1.00, 1.560, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printers’ Varnish, weak, medium, strong, 30,.40,.50 
Boiled Oil............ per gallon......2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish..........+.+-5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


POSTER INKS. 
50, .75, 1.00, 1.50 


oe 50, 
-»-. Special rates 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISH. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the Se tise rd ran 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO. 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 


(full count), ready for use. 
REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872. 





SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE, | FANCY | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


RULED BILL-HEADS. ae elteasiea ceil __ COLORS. Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
| 121b. | 141b. | 16 1b; 14 Ib. as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. .|$4.40|$5.00 $5.60 $550 | o | s | 6 | 4 |etoDemy 
4 “ ” _ “* ..| 2,30) 2.60) 2.90 2.80 To Cap To Cap) To Cap To Cap| To Cap! (24 Note) 


-- « ©... 32 oo oo 
8 Long Fold only 1.25] 140) 1.60, 1.50 $1.12 $1.40 $1.50 $1.85 |/$2.70| $2.25 


&@ The above prices are for single 1000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on haljf-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 





SIZE AND WEIGHT. 8 Ib. Letter. 10 Ib. Letter. 12 Ib. Letter.| 4 1b, Note. | 5b. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. : 8 Ib. Packet Note. 


Per Ream. . . $2.75 $3.25 | $3.75 $1.38 $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 


We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers:— 


IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-CAP. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Livelopes, ‘Printers’ Garis aitd Blanks, Pateut Gags and Direction Fabels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@ 


——__ o-—_- — — 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


a 


: ; . 
Auled {ayer for Books or Alanhs 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Fron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


t& Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


Printers visiting the city are inrited to our new location, eren if not wishing to purchase, and examine our 
stock, as well as the facilities for doing work cheaply and well. r 


THOMAS W, PRICE CoO,, 
Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


a 











PHILADELPHIA PROOF PRESS. 


The above press consists of a cast-iron bed supported by two 
iron frames. 
The large iron cylinder is of sufficient weight to give the requi- 
site impression. Its surface is covered with a blanket. 
The frame is furnished with a handsome walnut closet, to hold 
~an ink roller and damp paper. The door, when let down, can be 
used as a distributing table. Size of bed, 8'4X31. Price, $50. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





NEW LEAD AND RULE CUTTER. 


For strength, convenience, neatness, and durability, this ma- 
chine is unsurpassed by anything heretofore offered to the trade. 
It cuts the heaviest rule with ease and accuracy, and has a sepa- 
rate cutting edge for leadsand slugs. Price, $12. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


We offer for sale the following Second-Hand Presses, which we 
guarantee to be as represented :— 

One CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS. 
bearers; in perfect order. 
Price, $900. 

One No.6 WASHINGTON HAND PrEss. Bed 23446 inches; 
platen 26x 4134 inches. This press is in perfect order, and is prac- 
tically as good as new. Price, $300. 

One old-style HALF-MEDIUM GLOBE PRESS. Size 13X19 inches 
inside chase. This press is practically new, having been used 
but ashort time. Price, $250. 

ALSO, 
Cuts ten inches. 


Bed 3046 inches inside 
Is fitted for hand or steam power. 


One HOE CARD CUTTER. 
Price, $16. 

One NEWBURY PAPER CUTTER. Cuts 28 inches; iron frame. 
In perfect order. Price, $35. 


Equal to new. 


| 


Collins § M’Leester’s Proof-Sheet. 


THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables are clearly printed on stout cards 


| of convenient size:— 


TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
JoB of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 


| three pieces being used for either size. 


| of Type (from Pica to Pear]) bears to all other sizes. 


TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Book.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
examples. 

TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR 
ANY WoORK.—With explanations and examples. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

Price, 25 cents per set. By mail, 30 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED CARD CUTTER. 


This Card Cutter has a wood bed with a drawer, and runs with 
a string. It cuts 28 inches in length, and from a half-inch toa 


| half-sheet of card board in width. 


| 


The gauge is adjusted to any desired size, without the inconve- 
nience of thumb-screws, by a rack and pinion accurately cut by 
special machinery adapted to the purpose, and always maintainsa 
position perfectly parallel with the knife. Price, $40. Boxing, $2. 


EXCELSIOR INK FOUNTAIN. 


This very simple attachment for the Gordon Press greatly 
enhances its value. It secures an even color and increases the 
capacity of a press by saving the time usually employed in apply- 
ing the ink with a brayer. It can be attached in a few minutes, 
without expense, can easily be regulated to feed more or less ink 
as may be required, and can be readily and thoroughly cleaned. 

Those who have used it, including many prominent printers in 
this and other cities, speak in the highest terms of the usefelness 
of this ingenious fountain. Price, $8.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 7O5 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





